Contemporary Personalities
advantageous   to   a   statesman.    Rigidity   in   fixed political principle easily leads to an utter disregard of external reality—a force unconditioned by party. Again  perpetual accommodations  over  detail,  par-I ticularly of a more or less personal description, tend to sap the vitality of principle.    Mr. Asquith, unfortunately for himself, had to deal with at least two grave menaces not coming within the ordinary category of British politics—problems for the solution of which his temperament was by nature suited. He also always held office by a majority which* was in  essence   composite,   and  demanded  a  continual practice  of the  arts  of compromise.    His  original Cabinet was not over-representative of the rank and file, and he had to consider the Labour Party and —after   1910—the   Nationalists.    The   quality   demanded from the leader was a dialectic sufficient to defend these accommodations in the House* of Commons  without  derogating from the  dignity of his position in the country or from his authority over his  own  party.    All this  I admit  was  done in  a masterly   manner.   It   is   my   main   impression   of Mr. Asquith in the pre-war Parliament.
He was, indeed, a very remarkable Parliamentary debater.    He was, without notes and without preparation,  able to  produce in  endless  succession  a long series  of Ciceronian sentences  which recalled to  an  audience,  which had hardly known it,  the classical period of Parliamentary oratory.   He never lacked the just word;   he never failed to improvise that subtle cadence of the sentence which is pure gold to him who has studied the qualities of spoken rhetoric.   The form, indeed, was matchless.    If at times the spirit was less^ mighty than the expression,
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